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FOREWORD 


This is an extremely valuable publication on a theme 
which must be of eternal interest to mankind — the rela- 
tionship of man and the universe to the Eternal. The learn- 
ed author expounds the subject in accordance with the 
tenets of the Vedanta, in particular as interpreted by Sanka- 
racharya. According to the Vedas there was, .in the begin- 
ning, only the Supreme Being called Brahman. Then the 
thought came to It — when or why or how, it will be 
futile to speculate — “I shall become many”. As a result, 
the five elements came into existence and then the animates, 
including man. Such is the story of the origin of the universe 
and it is thus narrated in this book: 

“The Vedanta says that the Supreme Being was alone. 
One without a second. The Secondless One who was 
pure consciousness devised to ‘cognize’, but there was 
nothing else but Himself; so He had to cognize Himself; 
in other words. He made Himself the object of His 
own cognition. In Sri Sankaracharya’s inimitable words, 
‘The Highest Self who was pure consciousness looked 
at Himself as Himself and became therefore the I; from 
that arose the root of differentiation' ( Prabodhasudha - 
kara, 95). He desired to become the many. But as these 
was nothing beside Himself, He had to create the many, 
out of Himself alone” (pp. 71-72). 

Thus, according to the Upanishads the created things are 
all manifestations of the Supreme Being as it existed before 
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creation, or of the ‘formless Brahman', as it is termed in 
Vedanta. From this three propositions follow: 

(1) I, the Soul, am Brahman. 

(2) AH This is Brahman. 

(3) Brahman, the essence of the soul, is identical with 
Brahman the essence of the All (p. 82). 

This is what the Vedanta teaches and the main purpose of 
this work is to expound this concept and to show how it 
can be realized. 

The first stage in this process, according to the author, 
is the knowledge of the distinction between a person and a 
thing (p. 88). A person is one who enjoys; a ihing is one 
which is enjoyed. When we say that a person enjoys, who is 
it that really enjoys? Is it his flesh and bone that enjoy? 
No. They merely act on the urge of the senses. Therefore, 
it is the senses that enjoy and not the physical body, and 
accordingly the senses are the person and the body the thing. 
But then, it is the mind that moves the senses to action, and 
therefore the mind is the person and the senses the things 
iin.rclation to it. Pursuing this line of reasoning, it is seen that 
it is the Jivatma or the soul that is the person and the rest 
of the creation, the Prapuncha, is the thing. The next step 
in this process of realization is the perception that all things 
in essence are one and the same, even though they are differ- 
ent in names and forms. A table is different from a bench 
ih name aiid form; but when once it is realized that they 
are both wood in different shapes, the sense of differentia- 
tion disappears. Following this line of thought, it will be 
seen that all 1 things are merely different manifestations of the 
five elechehts in different names and forms. The stage is now 
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set for the realization of the concept of a first cause from 
which both the Jivatma and the Prapancha have emanated. 
The formless Brahman, or Supreme Being, which in its pre- 
manifestation stage was one and indivisible, omnipotent. 
Omniscient and omnipresent, and Sal, Chit and Ananda, be- 
came manifest as Jivatma and Prapancha when the thought 
came to It, “1 shall be many.” And when that egoism is des- 
troyed there is onl) the formless Brahman. This know- 
ledge, when realized, must inspire the feeling of oneness of 
Jivatma and Prapancha with the Supreme Being. But how 
is the concept to be realized? Not merely through expe- 
rience, because that can only be through the senses, whose 
vision and capacity arc alike limited. Nor by reasoning, for 
as the Upanishad says, “How can you know Him who is 
Himself the knower?” It is here that faith comes to our 
aid. Hence the importance of the Vedas. 

The author nert proceeds to examine whether karma, 
rituals, and upasana, religious worship, can help us in the 
realization of the Godhead within us. Rituals are important, 
he says, because they instil into the mind a sense of duty 
and of sacrifice, wean it away from attachment to Matter 
and divert it in the direction of the Spirit. The Sastric in- 
junctions ordaining certain karmas and prohibiting others 
have the effect of regulating our desires and inducing in us 
a state of non-desire. This must help us to conquer Avidya 
and realize the oneness of the Jivatma with the Parantatma. 
Upasana again is very useful for it enables the devotee to 
realize that this universe is all only the manifestation of God. 
Each of the five elements can be regarded as a Deva in it- 
self and an intense devotion to any one of them enables the 
devotee to reach the Supreme Being who has created it as 
well as the other elements. Just as an ant travelling across 
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one of the five fingers can reach the hand and that have a 
comprehensive view of all the fingers, so devotion to any 
one of the Devos will help in the realization that there is a 
Supreme Being behind, who is the causa causans of the 
whole Prapancha. Religion, says the author, is the handmaid 
of philosophy and the Hindu religion, both in its karma- 
kanda and upasanakanda . can be said to be Vedanta in ac- 
tion. 


I have touched on some of the salient points dealt with 
in this book. The author, a well-known lawyer in the State 
of Madras, gave up a lucrative practice to devote him- 
self to the study and exposition of Hindu religiqp and 
philosophy and he is well-qualified to write on the subject 
also, as one who is an ardent aspirant in the realization of 
it. His father, it may be mentioned, was likewise a leading 
lawyer who gave up his profession and became a sanyasi. 
This work is primarily intended for those earnest students 
of Vedanta who find themselves lost amidst its expansive 
regions, like the person referred to in the Chhandogya Upa- 
.nishad, and it is sure to prove an admirable guide to them. 
It is simple and can be understood by all persons who have 
a mind to know, and it is not overloaded with technical 
terms or long and abstruse discussions. Illustrations are free- 
ly given which make the meaning clear beyond all doubt. 
To those sincere minds which have been thrown into a state 
of doubt and scepticism by the advance of science, this bode 
will bring fresh faith, hope and happiness. 


T, L. Venkatarama Aiyar 



PREFACE 


This is a modest attempt to present the basic principles 
of the Vedanta in a language fairly free from technicalities. 
That great philosophy, both in theory and in practice, is too 
wide and elaborate to admit of its being compressed within 
the short compass of this book, which aims only at a popu- 
lar presentation of the subject. 1 have therefore confined 
myself to a consideration of the main principle of the abso- 
lute oneness of the Reality and contented myself with a 
bare enunciation of the means by which that truth can be 
realised. 

I have no doubt that to such of my readers as have 
made a study of the Vedanta the presentation made here 
will seem quite elementary and meagre and capable of 
much improvement, both in matter and in manner. But I 
may mention that this work is mainly intended for those 
who have passed through the process of modern education, 
divorced as it is from our ancient Vcdic culture, and are yet 
eager to know the basic principles of our philosophy. If it 
succeeds in interesting them and in making them seek closer 
acquaintance with the original works on the Vedanta, I 
shall consider my labour amply rewarded. 

I must respectfully record here the deep debt of grati- 
tude that I owe to my revered father Brahmasri G. Rama- 
chandra Aiyar of the Tirunelveli Bar (later Sri Ramananda 
Sarasvati Svaminah) for the taste he infused in me from my 
boyhood for our philosophical religion and also for the 
careful training that he gave me in his natural desire to see 
me grow up a true Hindu. That 1 have not fulfilled all his 
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expectations cannot take away from the magnitude of my 
obligation to him. I may mention also that he was kind 
enough to go through and approve of this book while in 
manuscript. 

1 shall be failing in my duty if 1 do not also respect- 
fully acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Mahopade- 
saka Brahmasri S. Rajavallabha Sastrinah of the Tirunel- 
veli Hindu College, but for whose lucid exposition the 
Advaita literature would have remained inaccessible to me. 

This work is a revised and enlarged edition of my 
“Thoughts from the Vedanta”, which was published many 
years ago and is now out of print. Messrs Chetana fetd., of 
Bombay, well-known publishers of philosophical literature, 
approached me to revise the book and allow them to publish 
it under the new title “Outlines of Vedanta". I am grateful 
to them for the neat and attractive form in which they have 
brought out this edition. 


R. Krishnaswami Aiyar. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GOAL OF LIFE 

1. NATURE OF THE GOAL 

All activity in the universe, of man and of every other 
living being, if analysed, will be found to have for its object 
one of these three:- to be, to know, and to be happy. A 
little more thought will make clear to us that the ambition 
of all thinking beings is to exist always and everywhere, to 
know always and all things and to be happy always and 
under all conditions; that is, their aim is to realise the ambi- 
tion of existence, knowledge and happiness absolutely, un- 
limited by any restrictions of time or space. Is this 
ambition legitimate or practically attainable? It would seem 
so, for we have in us the seeds for realising this ambition 
in its entirety. These seeds are to be found in the instinctive 
abhorrence of death, ignorance and misery. The instinct for 
preservation of life and for repulsion of anything likely to 
threaten life is well known to be universal. There is not a 
fool in the whole world who would like to be called a fool 
or who does not think some others to be fools. That happi- 
ness is the goal of all and pain is by all instinctively hated 
needs no demonstration. These instincts, ingrained in all 
living beings, cannot be explained on any other hypothesis 
than that of the three characteristics of existence, knowledge 
and happiness being essential to the very nature of conscious 
life, 
t 
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But man, being endowed with the faculty of transcend- 
ing mere instinct and of looking forward to the goal of life, 
should certainly use this faculty in helping that instinct by 
making determined attempts to reach the goal as early as 
possible. Unfortunately however, man, the ordinary man, 
has always had a tendency to be satisfied with the present 
and to ignore the future. He has been so, not because he 
does not want to reach the ultimate goal, but because he 
often falls into the error that that goal is no other than the 
attainment of happiness, howsoever inadequate, in the im- 
mediate present. It should therefore be the endeavour of all 
knowing men to get rid of this false idea of the infportance 
of the immediate present relative to the actual goal of life. 
This, again, they can do only if they have a proper con- 
ception of that goal. That goal is, as mentioned above, the 
attainment of a perfect stale of existence, knowledge and 
happiness, untrammelled by any kind of limitation, the 
supreme state of God Himself. The very idea of such a 
state will seem impossible to us, accustomed as we are to 
think of everything in terms of limitation. Even the philo- 
sopher in most cases is unable to grasp it. The Bhakta or 
devotee of God is in most cases afraid to admit the possi- 
bility of such a state, for it seems to him profanation for a 
man to aspire to have the very characteristics of God Him- 
self. It is therefore left to the Advaita Vedantin alone to 
boldly proclaim the great truths revealed in the Vedas that 
everything in the universe, organic or inorganic, conscious 
or unconscious, is in its csscnse but God, that our final goal 
is the realisation of our absolute oneness with Him, and 
that the perception of identity between oneself and God is 
the highest form of devotional worship. 
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2. Person, Thing and the Supreme Entity 

The whole of creation will be found to consist of en- 
tities which are either persons or things } A person , if ana- 
lysed, will be found to have three inseparable characteris- 
tics:- He is, he knows, he enjoys . A thing , similarly analy- 
sed, will be found to have also three essential characteris- 
tics:- It is, it is known, it is enjoyed . 2 The common cha- 
racteristic therefore of a person and of a thing is that he or 
it is. The Vedanta teaches us the existence of a third entity 
which transcends and comprehends all creation and whose 
characteristics therefore are that it is, it knows and is known, 
enjoys and is enjoyed. Such a third entity is God or Brah- 
man . 3 It will be clear that, if there is such a comprehensive 


1. Instead of using the words ‘persons' and ‘things* to signify 
what we mean, we could have employed the words ‘organic' and 
‘inorganic’, ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’, ‘subject and object', etc; 
but wc prefer the words ‘persons’ and ‘things’, as there are ideas 
associated with the other expressions which we want to exclude 
from the conceptions that wc have to piacc before the reader; and 
further the two selected words are in our opinion more adapted to 
convey directly our meaning. As may be seen from the characte- 
ristics of a person that w>e shall \ ention presently, it will be 
correct to call him a ‘pcrcciver’, n ‘enjoyer’ or ‘experiencer\ 
using the corresponding passive names tor a thing. But it 
has to be noted that these expressions do no* connote the person 
in his entirety hut only embody single characteristics of his. We 
want it therefore to be understood that even if We sometimes use 
these limited terms we mean only the person or the thing as the 
case may be and not simply any limited aspect of them. 

2 It may seem at the outset tbnt. by using the word ‘enjoy*, 
we accord no place to pain and suite- »ng in our analysis of the 
universe. Though we shall have occasion to show later on that, 
arising as they do, from a sense of imperfectness pain and suffering 
form no essential element cither of the person or of the thing. 
It will be sufficient for the present to take the word ‘enjoy’ as 
used in the general sense of ‘experience*. 

3. Because the word ‘God’, in ordinary parlance, connotes a 
‘personality’, ever so supreme and transcendent, it is safe to use 
the word ‘Brahman’ to signify that Transcendent Being Who is 
strictly impersonal, as will be seen later on. 
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entity, a person is but a limited aspect of that entity and 
a thing is but another limited aspect of the same entity. 
A person is not therefore essentially different from that en- 
tity; nor can a thing be essentially different from it. The 
Advaitin therefore may well say that every living being is 
Brahman Itself and that every thing also is equally Brahman 
Itself. But a person cannot be a thing as they are two dis- 
tinct aspects which bear severally distinct sets of attributes. 
When we reach the stage where we can realise the existence 
of that third entity which transcends the aspects, the aspects 
will cease to have any significance for us. It is from that 
stage that the Vedantic teaching “The universe is unreal” is 
given, not for us to whom .the aspects are all in Sll. Again 
from the same viewpoint it is given out that a person is 
not different from that Supreme Entity, not for us to whom 
the person seems to be an object of everyday direct expe- 
rience while the third entity is but a thing of doubtful hear- 
say. It is usual to say that the whole of the philosophy of 
the Upanishads can be compendiously expressed in half a 
stanza; “Brahman is real, the universe is unreal, the Soul is 
but Brahman Itself and none other.” But by learning this 
half-stanza we are as near to understanding our philosophy 
as the mere hearing of the equally compendious teaching 
“That thou art” takes us near to Liberation or Mok- 
sha. It may be that expressions like these are of great use 
as mnemonics to persons who have mastered the teachings 
of our sacred literature; but they arc practically useless to 
us at present. 

3. Necessity for Right Understanding 
It may be legitimately asked why we should trouble 
our heads about these teachings if they are not for us. In 
fact, as at present situated we need not, and strictly speak- 
ing we should not, trouble ourselves. But unfortunately 
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these teachings, which were treasured as the highest and 
sublimest of truths reserved to be imparted only to the quali- 
fied and the tested, are now thrown broadcast so that they 
have become the common property of the worst sinner and 
the noblest saint. The Vedantin cannot dispute the accuracy 
of these teachings even though repeated by others than him- 
self, and he has to be on the defensive to repel any false or 
mischievous interpretation that may be attempted to be 
thrown on them. Sri Krishna in insisting upon the duty of 
Arjuna to fight asks him to remember that by killing others 
he can incur no sin. A murderer may also quote this pas- 
sage to show that he can incur no sin by killing another. 
It is the duty therefore of every true devotee of Sri Krishna 
to refute such a mischievous perversion and define the ex- 
act context in which He gave the teaching and the exact 
import of His words. Similarly therefore it falls to the duty 
of a true Vedantin to refute any false significance that may 
be attributed by others to his teachings. The standpoint 
from which the teachings are given must be considered 
well. Otherwise, the teachings are likely to be misunder- 
stood. A student studying in lover classes is taught the 
definition of parallel lines as line; which, produced ever so 
far both ways, do not meet; and on the basis of this defi- 
nition he is taught to understand and solve many problems. 
The advanced student of geometry will be taught that paral- 
lel lines are lines which, produced, do meet at infinity. The 
latter teaching will be accurate and intelligible only if the 
student has some conception of infinity. If this teaching is 
given to the lower class student, who cannot conceive of 
infinity, it will not only produce in him no impression, but 
will also make him lose faith in the accuracy of the teach- 
ing already imparted to him, that parallel lines never meet, 
and thus effectively prevent him from pursuing the courses 



Of studies which are necessary preliminary steps towards 
understanding the higher truth, that parallel lines do meet. 
It is to avoid such mischievous use of higher teachings and 
to minimise the value of the lower that our Sastras are very 
particular about the qualifications of the aspiring student. 

4. Misconception 

If we may say so, the criticisms that have been urged 
against Advaitins like Sri Sunkaracharya are most of them 
due to the want of sufficient understanding or patience to 
ascertain from their writings themselves the standpoint and 
the import of the statements criticised. As soon as the great 
Acharya says that the world is Mithya, his critics conclude 
that he meant that the world was non-existent afld attack 
this assumed conclusion of his by all sorts of arguments. We 
have heard it seriously urged: “According to you, the 
world is non-existent. Yourself and your teaching are part 
of the world. You and your teaching are therefore non-exist- 
ent.” The logic of this argument is perfect; only the basic 
assumption that according to the Advaitin the world is non- 
existent is not true: and, even supposing that he does mean 
it, that teaching is not for us as we are. If the critics had 
but more patience, they would have taken the trouble to 
learn from Sri Sankaracharya himself what he means by 
Mithya; for the Acharya with an extraordinary carefulness 
and foresight has taken scrupulous pains to define the signi- 
ficance of the word as used by him. The truths embodied 
in this and similar statements have reference only to 
the highest or ultimate ideal to be striven after by all of 
us and to be actually realised in experience only at the end 
of our course of training. They have no reference to our 
immediate aims, nor are we promised immediate full un- 
derstanding of those truths. By exposing those ultimate 
truths to the gaze of the passer-by, we have done a great 
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disservice to the cause of humanity. Wc have placed before 
the people an ideal which they cannot easily comprehend, 
much less attain. The result is that ordinary minds turn 
away from it and deduce the impossibility of the ideal from 
their own incompetence to realise it, and others hanker after 
the ideal, ignoring the various intermediate stages which the 
aspirant has necessarily to pass through before he can reach 
it. Suppose 1 am told that Kasi is a very holy city which 
every Hindu should visit. I may not have the money or the 
physical strength to undertake the costly and arduous jour- 
ney. Can I at once conclude that Kasi cannot exist, except in 
the imagination of poor deluded fools? Or, again, I may 
believe in the existence erf Kasi and may long to be there. 
I am told that 1 must take the train for Kasi. Suppose now 
I go to the railway station and 1 ask the guard where the 
train at the platform will take me to. Most probably he 
will answer “To Madras”, without caring to explain that 
the route to Kasi is via Madras, where 1 will get another 
train. What wiil one think of my intelligence if 
I refuse to take that train, because my destination is Kasi 
and not Madras'' Such is the ease of the people who 
would like to have the highest bliss of the Self, promised 
in the Upanishads, but would refuse to undergo the trainings 
in Karma and Upasana as preparatory steps towards the 
attainment of that bliss. This refusal to undergo the 
preliminary training can only be attributed to the want of 
necessary faith in the possibility of attaining that bliss and 
also in the competency of the ucans prescribed in the 
Sastras, for the modern has an instinctive aversion even 
to the word ‘faith'. As a ‘reasoning’ animal, he has the 
greatest contempt for those who are simple enough to be- 
lieve without ‘proof. But what is ‘proof’? We shall do 
well to consider this question before we proceed further. 



CHAPTER II 


EXPERIENCE AND REASONING 

1. PROOFS, WHAT THEY ARE 

By proof is meant the means by which the existence of 
the thing sought to be proved is brought home to us. The 
Vedantic system of thought recognises six such means, and 
some of the other systems more and some less. By a little 
adjustment of definitions however we can reduce al^ of them 
to three. These three are Experience, Inference and Autho- 
rity. At the outset it would seem that the last can never be 
a method of proof. We shall reserve it for discussion after- 
wards and now begin with Experience. 

2. Elements of Experience 

All thinkers from the confirmed materialist to the pro- 
foundest philosopher agree in according to Experience the 
first place among the methods of proving a thing. But it is 
only a very few that care to analyse the true nature of Ex- 
perience. Experience, as we generally understand it, is a 
mental impression brought about by the contact of our 
senses with the thing experienced. Experience is not such a 
simple process as we are apt to assume, but a process which 
requires a conscious entity, the mind, the senses, the object 
and also a contact between it and the senses, as well as a 
contact between the mind and the senses. Let us take an 
example. Suppose I say “I see this table.” What are the neces- 
sary elements composing that process of seeing? First of 
all, 1 must be here to see it. Even if I were here, I cannot 
see it unless I withdraw my mind from wandering about and 
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direct it towards the table. Even if I direct my mind towards 
it, I cannot see it if I am blind; even if I am not blind, I 
cannot see it unless I turn my eyes upon it. Last of all there 
must be a table to be seen. If any of these ingredients, the 
cxperiencer, the mind, the eye, the table and their mutual 
contacts be absent, no experience can arise. If I allow my 
mind to be thinking of my home, my eyes, even though 
wide open, cannot convey to me any impression of the table. 
If in the absence of any of these elements we do have ex- 
perience, those experiences are generally characterised as 
false and are called delusions. If 1 see a man standing be- 
fore me when there is no man, or if I shut my eyes but see 
a figure threatening me, the ordinary conclusion is that I 
am the victim of delusions and my seeing cannot be called 
right experience. 

3. Difficulties in Having Experience 

Having thus analysed the elements necessary to give 
rise to an experience, we will easily recognise that the truth 
or correctness of an experience depends upon the perfection 
or purity of all and every one of the agencies employed — 
the mind and the senses — as well as upon the intensity of 
contact between these inter se and between these and the 
object to be experienced. If the eye is diseased, black may 
seem blue and yellow white. If the tongue is foul, the most 
delicious sweets will taste bitter. 'If the mind is unhinged, 
a pillar may appear to be a man and the vacant air will 
be peopled with numberless forms. The slightest aberration 
from the purity of the mind or the senses will cause a cor- 
responding aberration in the accuracy of the experience. 
For experience, therefore, to be an infallible guide to ns 
in the proper perception of a thing, the mind and the senses 
ought to be intensely purified so as to remove the slightest 
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shadow of doubt about their capacity to receive true im- 
pressions. Then again, I may have, the best of eyes, but if 
the object is a dozen miles off how can my eyes see it? 
Even supposing it is near by, how can 1 see it if it is jum- 
bled together with other things which also claim my atten- 
tion? Again, how can I see it aright if somebody is playing 
close by on some sweet musical instrument thus distracting 
my mind? The perception therefore can be true and accu- 
rate only if the sight pervades the whole of the object seen 
and if the mind identiiies itself with the seeing eye, to the 
exclusion of every other sense. It is now for us to consider 
if experience thus analysed is always possible in its perfect 
sense to us, who presume to rely so much upon it To prove 
or disprove for us the existence of a particular thing. The 
body, by its very nature, has inherent in itself the seed of 
decay and death, and the senses which . have to function 
through that body can never be faultless. The best that we 
can do is to keep the body clean, free from further conta- 
mination in the course of our life and also to eradicate by 
the use of medicines, fasts and penances, little by little, 
whatever harmful substances have crept into the composition 
of the body. We can thus refine it to a very large extent and 
we will then be able to perceive various things which we 
were not able to see or to see aright before. So with the 
purification of the mind. We must first learn to keep it aloof 
from bad or disquieting thoughts by replacing them with 
good and elevating ones, and then we can secure for the 
mind a kind of equilibrium in which it will be able to have 
conceptions which the impure mind can never hope to. 
We may also mention, while we are on this topic, that strictly 
speaking the mind is, in a sense, impure even if it dwells on 
good conceptions; for, love, affection, pity and so on are as 
much impurities as hate, cruelty, and others of the sort, in 
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so far as they both tend to disturb the equilibrium of mind 
which is essential for correct perception. Such purity of the 
body and equilibrium of the mind are very difficult to at* 
tain. Nevertheless, it must be our earnest and constant en- 
deavour to secure them at any cost. They can be obtained 
only after a laborious course of training, and it may take 
years and perhaps lives together to attain them. The whole 
course of Acharas and Upasanas ordained and insisted upon 
in our Sacred Writings is primarily intended to secure this 
purification of the senses and the mind, though the ultimate 
object ever remains the realisation of a state of being, trans- 
cending the senses and the mind. 

4. A Modern Notion Criticised 

But, unhappily for the modem age, a popular notion 
has ariseiT~that the Sastric rules are out of date and arbi- 
trary and require modifications to suit the needs of chang- 
ing society. The exponents of this novel idea forget, or have 
yet to know .that the mind and the senses are inanimate 
agencies trainable by their employer and subject to definite 
natural laws. Nobody dares accuse the law of gravitation of 
being archaic, out of date or arbitrary. Is it not unjust that 
if by a mere slip of my shoe 1 lose my footing I should 
roll down the steps and break my limbs? Ought not the 
law of gravitation to take into account the fact that I did 
not intentionally slip? Again, if the machines of an aero- 
plane get out of order, ought not rhe same law to recognise 
that man has conquered gravity and that it has become 
therefore archaic or obsolete and has no business to preci- 
pitate the aeronaut into the sea? If the body, the senses and 
the mind arc objects that can be brought under control and 
discipline, as every object in the world can be, any law 
relating to them must, in fact, be eternally true and un- 
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changeable, as much as the law of gravitation, until they 
cease to be what they are. The Sastric rules of Achara and 
Upasana are similarly in the nature of natural laws relating 
to the purification of the instruments of knowledge. There 
is no use quarrelling with them. There is no use trying to 
modify them either. The Sastras never compel any one to 
do or abstain from doing any particular thing. They give 
him the full power and freedom to obey their dictates or 
disregard them; but they warn him beforehand that, as their 
laws are eternal and for ever true, he will be bringing down 
on himself the consequences of disobeying them. No kind 
of law can do anything more. The Penal Code cannot by a 
summary sweep wipe out the crimes of murder dhd theft 
from the face of earth, but can only lay down the conse- 
quences of such crimes. If the thieves and the murderers per- 
sist in their crimes, they have only to thank themselves that 
the punishment follows. So with the Sastras. There remains 
the further question: how do we know that these Sastras are 
eternal laws and immutable like the laws of Nature? This 
question can be answered only by reference to example and 
authority which will be considered later on. At this stage it 
will be sufficient to understand that the main object of our 
Sastric training is to equip us with the mind and the body 
in such a refined and faultless condition that we may rely 
even on them as safe instruments of right perception or 
experience. 


5. Process of Cognition 

Before we leave this subject of direct perception, it will 
be useful to state shortly how our system has analysed the 
process in which the knowledge of the thing seen arises in 
the seer. Those acquainted with the modern sciences of 
optics and the physiology of the sensory system will re- 
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member that, according to the western system of thought, 
the object of perception acts upon the sense organ which, 
on receiving a physical impression — optical, auditory or 
otherwise, transmits it to the brain through the sensory 
nerves. They may therefore be a little surprised to learn that 
in our ancient system the process is explained to be exactly 
in the reverse order. Whatever be the momentum of the 
impact of the object on an organ of sense, no 
perception is, as a matter of fact, caused unless the min d 
is in tune with that organ. The first condition of a per- 
ception is the identification of the mind with the particular 
organ. As the eye, the ear, the nose etc. convey distinct 
sensations to the mind, the mind has to be a substance com- 
prehensive enough to identify with those organs. Not only 
that. Mental faculties require for their substratum a material 
which can assume at any moment any shape or form, whe- 
ther it is only in the nature of reproduction, as in recollec- 
tion, or in that of new combination, as in imagination. The 
mind is conceived therefore to be, as it were, a fluid sub- 
stance. The mind flows out through the eye on to the 
object, envelopes it as seen and is lost in it for the moment 
and is also for ever impressed with the moulding thus 
obtained. It is this moulding that makes it possible for the 
experiencer to record and recollect experiences. As we said 
in the beginning, the intensity of this moulding is a proof 
of the extent of the accuracy of the perception. Again, this 
intensity of moulding has to depend upon the intensity of 
the impact with the object, otherwise called concentration, 
as well as upon the fineness or impressionability of the 
mind substance. The interaction of mind and body upon 
each other is a fact acknowledged even by modern science, 
and it will be unscientific and illogical to deny the neces- 
sity for regulating our activities, physical and mental, and 
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individual and social, if we want to have a clear and pure 
mind. Hate, anger and lust have a tendency to harden the 
mind against receiving impressions, and they must be 
sedulously avoided if we want our mind to retain its natural 
fluidity. Reasoning in the same line, it may be said that, 
as the impressionability of mind increases with its purity 
or fineness, the purer the mind the greater is the chance of 
contamination also: that is why the Sastras prescribe more 
and more restrictions when we ascend from the lower scales 
of human being to the highest. Further, as in the case of 
other fluid substances, the mind also has a tendency to flow 
out at the nearest outlet; and it requires no smal^ amount 
of strength and perseverance to store it up and let it out in 
any particular direction chosen by us, to the exclusion of 
other directions. Concentration therefore is not an easy 
matter, and right training in concentration is a chief aim of 
our system of Upasana or one-pointed devotion. To the 
one who has, by training, developed high impressionability 
and such a power of concentration and, thus, qualified his 
mind to receive intense impressions, forgetfulness or lapse 
of memory cannot but be rare. It would have been seen from 
the above that direct experience, recognised by all as a sure 
means of knowledge, is not after all, as already remarked, 
such a simple matter, and we ought therefore to be espe- 
cially careful when we seek to direct our impure minds, 
trained from time immemorial largely in the pursuit of 
selfish ends, to solve the problems of Life and Existence. 

6. Faixibiuty of Inference 

The next subject of our enquiry will be Inference. In- 
ference is possible only when we know two facts and the 
relationship between them. Jf there is any doubt as to the 
existence of either of those facts, or as to the persistency 
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of the relationship between them, there can be no inference. 
A§ regards those facts, we have to rely upon direct percep- 
tion which we have already found to be beset with serious 
and various difficulties. The persistence of the relationship 
has to be found out only by a long scries of direct percep- 
tions, equally liable to innumerable chances of error. We 
will explain this with reference to the stock example of 
the Hindu logician. (1) Wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire. (2) There is smoke on the mountain. (3) Therefore 
there is fire on the mountain. The first statement is the 
general proposition on which the ultimate inference has to 
rest. If must therefore be beyond doubt. We must first make 
sure of the correctness of the statement. How did we arrive 
at such a general proposition? By a series of experiments in 
direct perceptions. We saw fire in the kitchen, in the burn- 
ing hayrick and at so many other places. We also saw that 
smoke was always there. Hence our induction. But this 
inductive inference that wherever there is smoke there is 
fire may still be false, ior, strictly speaking, we can only 
say that wherever we have ^een smoke there has been fire 
and not absolutely that wherever there is smoke there must 
be fire. We have seen some fanciful people who smoke 
cigar, throw it away and after the lapse of a few minutes 
slowly emit smoke through their nostrils. It will be cer- 
tainly incorrect to say that there is fire in their nostrils. 
Similarly there may be several other instances which take 
away from the accuracy or universality of this general pro- 
position. Assuming however that it is accurate and univer- 
sal, we must know for certain that what we see on the 
mountain is smoke and not mere vapour. We have neces- 
sarily to rely upon our senses for this knowledge. We have 
already pointed out the dangers that are in the way of 
our accepting this knowledge as accurate. In addition to 
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all this, we must know what smoke is and what fire is. if 
we have any faulty conception of either of them, the whole 
inference is valueless. We thus see that ‘inference’ has in* 
finitely more chances of error than direct perception. It 
will therefore be the height of folly to rely merely upon it 
to arrive at the right knowledge of any truth, much less 
of any truth transcending the senses and even the mind. 

7. Reasoning How Far Helpful 

Though reasoning cannot thus by itself be a great help 
to us, it will be of much use to us in pointing out the 
various fallacies we are apt to be led into in the qpurse of 
our attempts to understand the truths taught to us by the 
Vedas. As De Quinccy says, the reason of man is like the 
two walls of a long narrow corridor in which an elastic 
ball is thrown slantingly at one end. The object of the 
ball — here compared to the human mind — is to reach the 
other end; but being thrown slanting it strikes either of the 
walls and because of its very striking it takes a forward 
course, but again slanting till it strikes the opposite wall; 
once again to be deflected onwards but obliquely and so 
on repeating the process till it reaches the end of the 
corridor where you have no more side-walls, no more strik- 
ings, in fact no more motion. Reason thus is a limitation 
upon the free exercise of the thinking faculty of man, but 
every impact with it will put us on the way towards the right 
goal but never on the straight path to it. If we want this — 
the side-walls — to be always with us to guide us, it means 
that we are only making the corridor longer and the goal 
farther away. When we thus recognise the limited capacity 
of reason to help us towards the truth, we also see that 
reason will go a long way towards guiding us on. It is 
given to only the very exceptional few to divine the truth 
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intuitively without the aid of reason. To throw a ball right 
along the centre of a long corridor towards the other end, 
without once striking the walls, requires a precision, a 
balance and a steadiness which are very rarely found. The 
function of our Sastric practical rules of conduct is to 
develop this precision, balance and steadiness as well as to 
heighten the elasticity of the mind itself, so that the goal 
may be reached as early as possible and with as few impacts 
as possible. It is only those exceptional few that look right 
through the corridor unimpeded by the side-walls that can 
have a glimpse of the light even from the very start. The 
others have before their perspective only the bare walls — 
obstruction, more obstruction, still more obstruction and so 
on till by a gradual letting in of the light from the other 
end they are made to realise that obstruction is not by 
itself the goal, but the freedom from it and the open light 
of everlasting life and rest at the end. The side-walls can 
thus never show us the light, but, provided we are really 
inclined to reach the g*>al, they can keep us in the path 
and prevent our going away from it. Such is the legitimate 
scope of Reasoning or Inference. 


2 



CHAPTER III 


FAITH 

1. ‘WORD’ AND FAITH 

The third of the methods of proof that wc mentioned 
in the last chapter is Authority. It will be more accurate 
to call it ‘Word’ as do the Indian philosophers. ‘Authority* 
seems to connote an arbitrary spirit which will not brook: 
any disobedience. It may therefore by its very name engen- 
der a prejudice against itself in the minds of the* moderns 
whose motto seems to be what they call ‘freedom’ and what 
others call ‘licence’. Just as direct experience requires, as a 
condition precedent to right knowledge, the purity of the 
perceiving senses and just as inference requires a quick 
intellect, so does ‘Word’ require an essential attribute in 
man before it can profess to prove a thing to him. That 
attribute is called ‘Faith.’ This term again is usually rele- 
gated to credulous fools and no man with present-day 
notions will tolerate his being accused of ‘Faith’. It there- 
fore seems necessary to examine the full significance of these 
two terms — Word and Faith. 

2. What is Faith? 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose if it is 
conceded that every object and the name given to that object 
are insepcrable. The word ‘cow’ has no independent signifi- 
cance if it does not convey to us the impression of an animal 
with four legs and so on. The word is thus so connected 
with the concept it signifies that wc cannot dissociate the 
one from the other. This inseparability of the word and its 
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significance is the reason why the word when uttered con- 
veys to us at once a true and accurate conception of the 
object signified. For example, let us take this simple sentence 
“a cow is grazing.” The words “a cow” invariably and un- 
mistakably convey to us the definite impression of an animal. 
The words “is grazing” likewise convey to us the impression 
of the action called grazing. If we hear therefore the whole 
sentence, we get the conception of an animal of a particu- 
lar species munching grass. We started with saying that the 
words arc always true to their significance. Whenever there- 
fore we hear the sentence “a cow is grazing" we must expect 
to see a grazing cow, for words never lie nor swerve from 
their meaning. Suppose however we hear that sentence but 
find no cow grazing anywhere. We must then try to find 
out why the sentence has failed to represent the truth. We 
will usually be able to trace the fault to the speaker. He 
may not know the language well: he may not have good 
eyes: he may be a liar. These defects or disqualifications 
inherent in the speaker contribute to his words losing their 
true significance. Until wc are able to trace these defects 
and thus explain why the words do not express the truth, 
wc must assume that the words arc true and that there is a 
cow grazing somewhere beyond our sight. This statement 
may seem a little strange to those who nave been trained 
not to believe any statement until its truth is proved to 
them. Our position is just the other way, namely, that every- 
thing heard is true until its falsity is proved or is traced to 
its cause. 

A moment’s .reflection will show that the latter view is 
the more scientific and practical one. An analysis of our 
daily doings will be sufficient to prove this. Suppose I go to 
an unknown part of this town in search of a friend. 1 am 
not able to find out bis house and have then to ask 
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the way of some passer-by. He gives me the necessary 
directions. Suppose now I want him to prove to me the 
truth of his statement before 1 consent to take a single step 
forward; can I ever hope to meet my friend? I have to 
presume the truth of his statement and act accordingly 
unless, of course, I have reason to think that he is a liar 
or an ignorant man. On the face of it 1 can have no sus- 
picion of the veracity of his statement, and his words must 
be taken to denote what they signify. This passive recep- 
tivity of knowledge which enables us to keep before ns 
always the presumption of truth in any statement made to 
us, until its falsity is apparent or is proved, is called ‘Faith’ 

Let us now take another sentence “The servant is a 
brute”. If we will take the trouble to analyse the quick 
flashes of thought that run through our minds when we 
hear this sentence, we will be able to detect these stages: 
The words will convey to us their true significance that the 
servant is an animal of the quadruped species. But we will 
remember at once that the servant is a man and not a 


quadruped. We will recognise therefore that the words are 
false to their significance. But here intervenes our firm opi- 
nion of the speaker that he is neither a liar nor a man 
under delusion. This opinion makes us presume that his 
words must be true in spite of their apparent falsity. We 
at once go about in search of an interpretation of the 
words which will preserve the significance of the words, at 
the same time preserving the integrity of the speaker. We 


therefore analyse the conception of a brute into its various 
fclMte*up& and in doing so we are able to pitch upon such 


F of yftfe^^pf^dominant elements as may not be inconsistent 
^ / ' witlf the<hwman personality of the servant. Our regard for 
t the speaker makes us presume that when he mentioned the 
rd ‘bru^Jhe did not use the word in its fullest literal 
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sense but used it only to signify some predominant charade-: 
ristics which, with other characteristics not here intended to 
be signified, make up the conception conveyed by the word 
‘brute.’ We conclude that he meant only similarity even 
though the words on the face of them denote identity between 
the servant and a brute. We are constrained to place this inter- 
pretation upon the sentence, for we are averse to the thought 
that the words do not represent the truth. This averseness to 
presume untruth is called ‘Faith.’ Take again the sentence 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” The words, as they 
stand, convey to us two commands, one to spare the rod and 
the other to spoil the child. But our commonsense revolts 
against this interpretation and refuses to accept the two 
commands as genuine. We are equally averse to the con- 
clusion that the statement was a perverse one, intended to 
mislead us. We therefore look about for an interpretation 
which will be true and sensible without violating the signifi- 
cance of the words used. Common sense requires that the 
sentence should really run “Do not spare the rod and do 
not spoil the child,” but this interpretation will be intro- 
ducing the exactly opposite proposition to that apparently 
signified by the original words. To reconcile sense therefore 
with the actual words used, we arrive at the interpretation 
“If you spare the rod, you will spoil the child.” Why do we 
thus depart so much from the liteml meaning of the words 
actually used? The only reason that we can give is our un- 
willingness to ascribe falsehood or meaninglessness to the 
words used. This unwillingness which persists in us to the 
extent of saving the truth of the sentence, even by widely 
departing from a literal interpretation of it, is called ‘Faith* 
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It will be unnecessary to discuss farther instances to show 
what is the conception designated by the word ‘Faith’. 

3. Faith in Veda-Sastras 

This element of faith is such a necessary condition of 
human existence that it would be impossible to live without it. 
This presumption of truth is so universal that the workings 
of our courts of justice, our governments and all other insti- 
tutions of human society have their justification only because 
of it. The Law of Evidence will be meaningless if # this pre- 
sumption did not exist. When a man swears to a particular 
fact, that fact is proved unless there is any inherent improba- 
bility in the statement itself or the speaker is otherwise shown 
to be unreliable. Our philosophers want us to extend the 
same presumption to the sacred utterances embodied in our 
Veda-Sastras. Until this presumption is shaken by some 
strongly suspicious circumstance, they do represent truth. As 
no human author with known defects claims the authorship 
of the Vedas, and as the Smritis and other Sastras claim to 
derive their authority only from the Vedas, the only circum- 
stance that can tend to detract from their value is the existen- 
ce of any inherent improbability in the statements themselves 
The function of Mimamsa and allied Sastras is to analyse 
those statements with a view to search out any such impro- 
bability; and the unanimous verdict of these Sastras is that 
no such improbabilities exist in them, thus demonstrating the 
eternal truth of those statements. Any person who has even 
casually glanced through the pages of these Sastras would 
have realised how critically they have handled the Vedic 
utterances. The modern characterisation of the Vedas as the 
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babblings of child-humanity will fade before the more severe 
strictures of the objector or Purvapakshi. We may make bold 
to say that our ancients have exhausted all possible methods 
of attack, and no critic of the present age has been able to 
urge any fresh point not raised and answered by them. The 
science of interpretation of the Vedic texts is a highly inter- 
esting subject, and it will be a real pleasure to get acquain- 
ted with it, even if only to appreciate the acute intelligence 
and the scientific logic of our great sages. But we leave that 
subject aside as a consideration of it may not be relevant to 
our present purpose. Next to the Vedas, the words of our 
spiritual teachers, Acharyas, command our faith, for here we 
have the positive advantage of knowing that they have only 
our welfare at heart and can have no motive to mis- 
lead us. Next to them come our parents and all our true well- 
wishers comprehensively includede under the class of ‘Aptas’. 
We need not say that their words are of authority only when 
they do not run counter to tnc teachings of the Veda Sastras. 

4. Faith and Right Knowledge 

In the light of the above observations it will be clear 
that the ‘Word’ is a means of bringing home to us ‘Faith’. 
As seeing is but a means for the realisation of the thing seen, 
as reasoning is but a means for the realisation of the thing 
inferred, so is the Word’ but a means for the realisation of 
the truth conveyed by it. We bu,an by saying that the 
end of all living beings is to realise in themselves the ideal of 
absolute existence, knowledge and bliss. We shall now see 
how far the methods of proof that we have considered till 
now can help us towards that realisation. The mind and the 
senses being but finite instruments of knowledge cannot be . 



expected to convey to us any idea or impression of the Infi- 
nite and the Absolute. By inference we can, at the highest, 
postulate the existence of an Infinite and Absolute state of 
being, but the exact nature of the latter must ever be unknow- 
able. It would seem therefore that only the ‘Word’ is left 
to us to really help us towards the goal of life. But the 
‘Word’, as we said before, is only a means and not the end 
No amount of repeating the sentence “Sugar is sweet” will 
convey to us the sweetness of sugar. We must try to realise 
the truth of the statement by taking up a bit of sugar and 
putting it in our mouths otherwise the sentence is valueless 
to us. No amount of book reading or repetition of sacred 
texts therefore can help us towards a realisation of the pro- 
mised infinite peace and happiness if we do not care to 
follow the Sastric directions. Nor can any such be of any 
value to us unless we are in the first place inclined and pre- 
pared to receive instruction from the sacred literature. As 
we have already said, it is this receptivity of knowledge that 
is called ‘Faith’. The greater this receptivity, the more intense 
will be our earnestness in carrying out the lessons taught to 
us. The more the earnestness and the perseverance, the nearer 
will be the goal. The first condition of any progress therefore 
is faith in the existence and nature of the goal as taught to 
us and faith in the efficacy of the means prescribed for attain- 
ing that goal. As the goal is yet to be reached and the path 
yet to be trodden, it is foolish and meaningless to ask for 
the demonstration of the existence of the goal and the effi- 
cacy of the path even at the start. It will be as childish as to 
expect a demonstration of the sweetness of sugar before we 
consent to put it into our mouth. We must then have ‘Faith’ 
in the ‘Word’ and follow its dictates. There will be time 
enough to proclaim it false when we follow its dictates and 
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yet fail to reach the goal. We have been told by some that 
this is a stale argument, but we may tell them that truth is 
ever stale, for if it ever assumes the garb of novelty it ceases 
to be truth. What other way is there of demonstrating the 
truth or falsity of a statement than following its dictates and 
thus reaching or failing to reach the promised goal? There is 
an immense volume of evidence in the shape of the expe- 
rience of our sages and others who have followed in their 
footsteps, that they did reach the goal having for their guid- 
ance the divine words of the Sruti. Why should we disbe- 
lieve them? Why should we suspect them of dishonesty and 
perverseness to the extent of trying to mislead the genera- 
tions that were to come? There is absolutely nothing to con- 
tradict this overwhelming testimony. We have only the mere 
words of those who have not cared to tread the paths pres- 
cribed, and who are therefore utterly incompetent to speak 
about the efficacy or otherwise of the paths; they can know 
nothing about them. 

5. Faith and Desire 

As observed already, ‘Faith’ L a necessary condition of 
any progress towards the goal, but it is only the first step 
towards it, and we have many more stages to pass through 
before we can hope to reach the goal. An analysis of every 
conscious activity will disclose to us three stages: — (1) 
Knowledge of the object to be attained and of the means 
of attaining it, (2) Desire for the object and (3) Activity in 
pursuance of that desire. Unless these three elements are 
present there can be no responsible action. I may look into 
a railway guide and learn the route to Banaras. But know- 
ledge of the route cannot take me to Banaras unless I desire 
to go there. Again, I may know the route to Banaras, and I 
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may very much desire to go there, bat I cannot actually reach 
Banaras if I do not move my limbs. The function of faith is 
only that of the railway guide. By the strength of that faith we 
will be put in possession of knowledge of many things which 
we cannot learn for ourselves. The greater our faith in the 
truth of the statements describing to -us these things, the grea- 
ter will be our desire to attain them if they are good, or to 
avoid them if they are bad. Knowledge therefore will lead us 
on to the second stage of desire. Desire getting stronger and 
stronger will compel us to act, so that we satisfy that desire. 
Each previous step therefore will naturally lead us gn to the 
next, if we are firm in that step. If our knowledge is hazy, 
there will arise no desire; and if our desire is indifferent there 
will follow no action. 

As may be expected, faith that was intrumental in secur- 
ing for us the knowledge of the far off object and the means 
to attain it, must persist also in the latter two stages. Faith in 
the stage of desire will teach us what is desirable and what 
is not — not in the sense that, we arc forbidden to desire 
any particular thing, for desire cannot be forbidden, but that 
we will be taught which desires of ours are practically attain- 
able with our present means and in our present environ- 
ments. If this faith is wanting, we will be letting loose all our 
desires, and as desires have a habit of insisting upon their 
satisfaction we will find ourselves engaged in all sorts of 
activities towards the fulfilment of those desires. But, as God 
has, fortunately or unfortunately for us, limited our capaci- 
ties, we will find the means at our command insufficient to 
help us in those activities or we may find the environments 
hostile to our unlimited scope for action — with the result 
that all sorts of passion like anger, hatred, jealousy and the 
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rest of them will arise in us on account of the non-fulfilment 
of our desires. When these evil passions once arise, it 
will be very difficult to get rid of them. When once a labour- 
er in the field begins to envy the rich man riding by in a 
motor car, he must then and for ever afterwards bid farewell 
to peace of mind: he will gradually learn to hate the rich 
man, then try to do away with the class of the rich, and 
indulge in all sorts of activities for pulling down the rich to 
the level of the poor, finding in the end however to his eter- 
nal disappointment that Ihe poor man clothed in new-earned 
powers is in no way better than the hated rich. Current of 
events in the modern world is a sufficient proof of the danger 
of unbridled desires. 

A man under the influence of a particular desire cannot 
judge for himself whether that desire is legitimate or prac- 
tically attainable, for he is biassed in its favour. He there- 
fore needs to be taught the nature and extent of the desires 
that he can legitimately foster as well as of the desires that 
he must learn to put down in his own interest. To determine 
this, we have again to resort to faith. If a man is thirsty when 
laid up with fever, he will be only harming himself if he 
insists upon drinking cold water in disobedience to the phy- 
sician’s directions. He must have faith in his physician’s 
word and put down the desire for cold water. There is no use 
saying — “Why should I not drin!' it while so many others 
arc drinking?” For, the law of medicine is inexorable in that 
it prohibits the -drinking of cold water by the fevered patient. 
So with desires for all objects, temporal or spiritual. One 
function of our Sastras is to define for each man his legiti- 
mate desires in the circumstances and environments in which 
he is placed. We must have faith in the value of such defi- 
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nitive provision. If we have no such faith, but persist in 
giving unbridled scope to our desires, we are sure to come to 
grief. We may desire to attain Moksha before tomorrow, but 
the Sastra steps in and says — “No, Sir, it is not such an 
easy matter. You are yet far away from the path to it. You 
may have it in view as the last goal, but your immediate de- 
sire must be proportionate to your present capacity.” In 
short, the Sastras, by a proper regulation of the immediately 
attainable ends at the several intermediate stages of pro- 
gress, furnish us with a perfect and well-graded training 
ground suited to each one’s capacity for the attaining of the 
same goal of absolute bliss at the end. 

6. Faith and Action 

If faith is thus necessary even for regulating our desires, 
it needs no saying that faith should persist also in the third 
stage of activity. But unfortunately for modem India, though 
we have faith in the teachings of the Vedanta, we have faith 
in the legitimacy of the desire for happiness, limited or ab- 
solute, we have absolutely no faith in the actions pres- 
cribed as necessary for the attainment of that desire. All of 
us desire to be healthy but are averse to following the laws 
of health. All of us desire strength but refuse to take exercise. 
All of us are desirous of wealth but arc unwilling to work for 
it. Why is it so? We have not the necessary faith in the 
capacity of the laws of health to keep us free of ailments, 
of exercise to strengthen our muscles, and of work to bring 
us wealth. When we begin to doubt the efficacy of the means, 
when we begin to doubt the certainty of reaching our goal, 
we fall away from action. For any action therefore to be 
fruitful, we must imbue it with faith in the certainty of its 
taking us to the goal. 
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7. Faith Indispensable 

Faith, being thus an essential condition of right know- 
ledge, legitimate desire and fruitful action, is indispensable 
for the attainment of any goal. It is infinitely more so in the 
search after the Ultimate Truth. It should therefore be the 
earnest prayer of us all, who claim and hope to realise the 
perfect and unlimited state of existence, knowledge and bliss 
sooner or later, that God should in His infinite mercy and 
love grant us the faith to believe in His teachings and the 
courage and perseverance to follow the Sastric directions. 



CHAPTER IV 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE 

1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Philosophers from time immemorial, from the beginning 
of creation if there was one, have sought to define God but 
all unsuccessfully. Equally unsuccessful have been their at- 
tempts to understand the universe and it will be very difficult 
therefore to find any satisfactory definition of these/wo con- 
ceptions. To define a thing properly we must first know it 
completely. If any person should attempt to give a definition 
without such a complete knowledge, he can mention there- 
in only a few characteristics which he understands to be the 
essentials of the thing sought to be defined. Another may 
■consider other characteristics more essential and embody 
them in his definition. Both of them may be equally true, but 
neither of them can be completely true. To a true Bhakta, or 
devotee, God may seem to be Mercy and Love, to a sinner the 
Avenger and the Just, to the virtuous the Good and the 
Giver. All these may be true, but none of the qualities indi- 
cated can express or define God in His true essence and 
fulness. Similar is the case with the universe. To the pessimist 
it is all misery, to the light-hearted all pleasure, to the fatalist 
all doom, to the sceptic all chance. None of these is a defi- 
nition of the universe, but is a definition only of the stand- 
point of the dcfincr. To rise above all standpoints is not 
possible for the limited intellect of man, and it is therefore 
impossible for us to define exactly what is God and what is 
the universe. It is sufficient for our present purpose that we 
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have some conception of God even though vague and indefi- 
nite, and an equally vague and indefinite conception of the 
universe. The primary object of this chapter is to place be- 
fore the ordinary reader an idea of the relationship between 
God and the universe, and in the course of doing so we may 
also convey to him some impression of the way in which the 
ancient system of Vedic philosophy has defined them. 

2. Our Problems 

Existence, as we know it, can be comprehensively and 
completely divided, as we have already stated, under two 
heads— the person and the tiling; in other words the perceivcr 
and the perceived. That the perceivcr and the perceived are 
distinct from one another, is shown by the very necessity of 
the process of perception. But this same act of perception 
shows us that the two are not absolutely distinct but are in- 
ter-related to each other. The unravelling of the mystery 
of this relationship be twee these two is in truth the goal of 
all philosophies. What is the universe that we see around us? 
Who are we that are seeing it? Ard why do we see it? If 
these problems arc solved, the relationship between God and 
the universe will become clear. 

3. Incompetence of Reason 

Each system of philosophy has tried to solve these pro- 
blems in its own way; but the fact tl.. i there are various such 
systems is itself proof that none of them is completely satis- 
factory. There is evidently some inherent defect in all sys- 
tems of thought that delies full illumination and makes the 
final solution ever dude our grasp. When we profess to deter- 
mine the relationship between the pcrceiver and the per- 
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ceived, we must cease to belong to the categories of the per* 
ceiver and of the perceived, if we want our solution to be 
correct. If we want to impartially judge a case, we must be 
neither the plaintiff nor the defendant. According to our 
Sastras therefore, the only standpoint from which we can 
really solve and realise the relationship between the subject 
or perceiver and the object or perceived is when we trans- 
cend both. No amount of reasoning can enable us to arrive at 
such a stage, for all reasoning assumes more or less the stable 
existence of the reasoning perceiver and in a way the stable 
existence of the perceived as well. On the other hand, rea- 
soning by its very nature will be a hindrance to us. if reason 
then, the supreme and invaluable gift said to be vouchsafed 
by God to man, is to be of no help to us, it would seem wc 
have really no guide at all. Happily for us Hindus, the 
Divine Words of the Sruti, the Revealed Veda, come to our 
rescue and solve our problems for us. In fact, such Revealed 
Words alone in the world can rightly solve them. For those 
who have no faith in such Words, but persist in trying to 
arrive at an independant solution of the problems, they will 
for ever remain insoluble, and the highest truth must ever 
remain for them the Unknown and the Unknowable. 

4. Idfalism 

Before we consider the solution given to us by the Sruti, 
it will be useful to understand how the man-made systems of 
thought seek to solve the relationship between the perceiver 
and the perceived. There are some systems which assume the 
permanency of the perceiver and seek to analyse the perceiv- 
ed. To them the perceiver is a constant persistent individua- 
lity and the universe is an everchanging restless mass of 
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phenomena cognised by the former as the objects of his per- 
ception. The universe is, according to them, made up only of 
the successive sense impressions formed on the retina of in- 
dividual consciousness. In short, the universe is a ‘‘bundle of 
sensations”. It has therefore no independent existence with- 
out the perceiver. What we call the universe is only a void, 
but peopled with the creations of our own conscious self. 
These idealistic philosophers are called Jagatsoonyavadis . 

5. Materialism 

Another set of philosophers assume the permanent exist- 
ence of the perceived universe and seek to analyse the per- 
ceiver. To them an analysis of what we call the soul shows 
that it is nothing but a sum total of successive sense percep- 
tions created by the objects perceived. The perceiver has no 
independent existence without the perceived. The soul is really 
a void in its essence, but seems to us to be a positive entity 
because of the uninterrupted flo \ of successive perceptions of 
phenomena. Though the water in th_ river is always flowing 
and is therefore impermanent and ever-changing, do we not 
give the flowing water the positive name of ‘river’ simply be- 
cause this regular incessant succession of water is sufficient 
to form the basis in our mind of a concrete conception? 
The river is really a notional entity -not a thing by itself — 
but becoming the object of a conception because of the cease- 
less flow of water. The soul is similarly only a notional 
entity — a mere void — but becoming the object of a con- 
ception simply because of the ceaseless though ever-changing 
succession of perceptions of phenomena. These materialistic 
philosophers are called Atmasoonyavadis. 

3 
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6. The Above Systems Examined 

These two sets of philosophers — the Jagatsoonyavadis 
and the Atmasoonyavadis — thus try to solve the relationship 
between the perceiver and the perceived by denying the exist- 
ence of the one or the other. The fallacies in their respective 
reasonings are not difficult to find out. If the universe has 
no independent existence other than that of the perceiver, 
then it must be a bundle of sensations of the percciver’s 
own making. The existence of pain, sorrow and misery in 
the world is incompatible with the creative power thus postu- 
lated of the soul, for the soul would never care to create any 
sensation harmful or distasteful to itself. Again, the rise of 
similar perceptions in all of us when we see for example a 
chair — if it is a chair to me, it is a chair to you — shows 
that the perceptions take their origin as much from the per- 
ceived as from the perceiver. This characteristic persistence 
in each object of perception, which keeps it distinct from 
and unconfused with every other object, cannot by any trick 
of reasoning be made to disappear from the world. Turning 
to the other set of philosophers, the materialists, we see 
that the faculty of recollection which connects the past ex- 
periences and the present is impossible of reconciliation with 
the theory of an ever-changing perceiver. A substantial stra- 
tum of consciousness, over which the successive varying per- 
ceptions of phenomena may flow on continuously, leaving 
the stratum unmodified and unaffected, is an absolute neces- 
sity for the existence of the varying perceptions themselves. 
All flowing water is not a river except when it flows in a 
defined course over a permanent non-flowing bed. These en- 
quiries lead us to two conclusions: firstly, that the perceived 
universe has, though subject to change, an insistent dura- 
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bility of its own, independent of the perceiver; secondly, that 
the perceiver has an insistent personality of his own, in- 
dependent of the object perceived. We come again therefore 
only to the point from which we started. 

7. Sankhyas 

We will now take up a third set of philosophers. They 
realise this essential difference and incompatibility of the 
perceiver and the perceived inter se. The perceiver is cons- 
cious, unchanging and unchangeable in essence. The perceiv- 
ed is unconscious and ever-changing. All sensation is the re- 
sult of contact between these two. All pain and misery is the 
result of this contact whether it follows immediately or after 
a short-lived appearance of pleasure. To eliminate pain and 
misery therefore from our experience, we must for ever re- 
main solely conscious and unchanging, that is have no sort 
of relationship with the pe. -eivcd We must alienate ourselves 
completely from the perceived and be simply ourselves. The 
absence of realisation of this distinction is the cause of pain. 
Once we realise that the pereeher is not and cannot be in 
any way related to the perceived, we are free from pain and 
to that end must all activities be directed. This denial of re- 
lationship between the perceiver and the perceived, this in- 
sistence on their absolute distinctness, is the basis of the 
Sankhya school of philosophy. But, '? we analyse this view, 
we will find that our problems are as unsolved as ever. We 
realise in every day experience that the perceiver and the per- 
ceived are inter-related, and to say that from the incompati- 
bility of their natures they cannot be interrelated is only a 
negation of fact, and no solution. This system may be helpful 
as suggesting a course of training to free ourselves to a great 
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extent from the trammels of the world, but it cannot be 
sufficient to solve our philosophic doubts or to lead us on 
to the realisation of the ultimate truth. 

8. True Philosophy 

All the above three systems are only partially true and 
therefore also partially wrong. A study of them and of 
the objections to them will prove to us that there is an aspect 
of the perceiver which docs not depend for its existence on 
the perceived, and that there is an aspect of the perceived 
which apparently does not depend for its existence on the 
perceiver. It is these aspects, that are the oppositfs of each 
other and therefore incompatible with each other according to 
the Sankhyas. There is however another aspect of the percci- 
ver and another aspect of the perceived which are dependent 
on each other, so much so that we arc enabled to deny the 
existence of the one or the other. A system of philosophy 
to perfectly satisfy us must take into account these two 
aspects of the perceiver, one of which cannot co-cxist with 
the perceived and the other cannot exist without the perceiv- 
ed, and similarly also the two aspects of the perceived, one 
of which cannot co-exist with the perceiver and the other 
cannot exist without the perceiver. The Vedanta furnishes 
such an ideal system of philosophy and falsifies the claims 
of the other systems to solve our problems, and we shall 
directly proceed to explain it. 

9. Activity 

I am now speaking. What does it mean? I am now 
relating 'myself to a particular kind of activity called ‘speech*. 
My speech cannot arise without me. I the speaker as such 
can have no existence without my speech. But all of you 
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will agree with me that when you grasp my speech you do 
not grasp me, and when you see me you cannot see my 
speech. That is, my speech and myself have distinct in* 
dividualities but interrelated to each other. I can exist with* 
out my speech. My speech can live long after I, the speaker, 
am gone. The connecting link therefore between me and 
my speech is the act of speaking. What then is this act of 
speaking? Before I open my mouth my speech is already 
with me but merged in my capacity to speak. This 
potentiality of speech that inheres in me is infinite and in- 
definite. I have the capacity to speak in any language I 
like and in any pitch that I like. But this infinite and un- 
defined capacity translating itself into kinetic action must be 
confined to a particular language and a particular pitch. In 
other words, the act of speaking is a limitation upon my 
infinite capacity to speak. The act of speaking is also only 
a manifestation in concrete of the capacity to speak. The 
capacity to speak cannot exist independently of me. My 
speech can never come into existence but for my capacity 
to speak. But I can exist without my speech. Such is the 
relation between the perceivcr and the perceived. We shall 
give a few more examples to make our meaning clearer. 

10 . Quality 

We all have some conception of electricity. What it is 
no scientist has been able to define, but all are agreed that 
it saturates the whole atmosphere and, for aught we know, 
it pervades the whole universe. It is ominpresent, invisible, 
intangible. How then do we know that it exists? Because we 
see its activities, as motive power, heat, light etc. We will 
take <Mie of such activities and analyse it. We have seen 



